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311 
question before the Judge was whether the 
owners of the goods could be required to pay 
for the sailing barges as captain’s entry 
craft, upon an occasion when they were hired 
because no more than a single lighter was 
then available. In this judgment Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt said that the word “ craft ”’ 
in a bill of lading must be taken to include 
any class of vessel that could reasonably be 
Sailing 


$8 U.S.A., including postage and two half-| barges did in point of fact perform the same 


yearly indexes) sfiould 


Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. 


numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | to sailing-barges had been justifiable. 


be sent either to London or to Wycombe: | 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. | 
Bankers: Glyn Mills & Co, 1, Fleet Street, | 
London, E.C.4. | 





Memorabilia. 





() Oct. 28 was 
~ Canadian History Society. 


bell Stuart, President of the Executive Com- | 
mittee of the British Canadian History 
Society, in the Galerie des Batailles at 
Versailles. 
and among them M. Herriot and the Duke 
of Connaught, President of 
Society. 
M. Doumergue and the Prime Minister of 
Canada. 


HE Woolhope Club has been conducting 
excavations on the site of Magna Castra, 


«a Roman-British town in Herefordshire, at | 


intervals for twelve years, and the latest 
work there has been rewarded by the discovery | 


of heavy walls; pillars of masonry four feet | 
square, standing at a junction of road in the | 


centre of the city; pottery with potters’ 
stamps upon it of which the earliest goes back 
to the second century; and coins belonging 
to the same period. A unique find is that 


of the complete skeleton of a British woman. | 


[‘ the King’s Bench Division of the High 


Court of Justice on Oct. 27, Mr. Justice | 


Rowlatt gave judgment in a case relating to 
the use of sailing barges for landing goods 
from a ship. The craft usually employed 
tor this are lighters, or dumb _ barges, 
described as ‘‘ captain’s entry craft,’’ and the 
cost of sailing barges for the purpose is 
greatly in excess of the cost of lighters. The 


; e sent to the! functions lower down the river 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex | gid higher up. 


inaugurated the French | 
This event | Lateran from St. Peter’s. 
tcok place at a luncheon given by Sir Camp- | effected 


About 170 guests were present, | 


the British | 
Messages were sent by the King, | 


as lighters 
In the circumstances, they 


Tindewe tor weak being next in the scale above lighters, recourse 


The 
judgment thus gives them place under the 
description ‘‘ captain’s entry craft.”’ 


TUDENTS of the sixteenth century will 
have learned with great interest the 
election of Mr. P. S. Allen, the editor of 
Erasmus, to be President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, 


QN the night of Oct, 22 the body of Pope 

Leo XIII was conveyed to St. John 
The removal was 
with the utmost privacy, the 
small and quiet procession passing almost 
unnoticed through the less frequented 
streets towards its destination. It was met 
by the dignitaries of the Lateran, and con- 
ducted to the Chapel of Santa Severina, 
where the body will lie in state till the 
beginning of November, when with a solemn 
funeral it will be laid in the tomb chosen for 
himself by Leo XIII. 


‘HE correspondent of The Manchester 

Guardian at Peking tells (Oct. 27) that 
Mr. H. C. T’an, geologist of the Survey of 
China which is at present in operation has 
found, in the hinterland of the Shantung 
coast, a fossil scarab (Proteroscarabseus Yeni 
it is to be called, in honour of Dr. Yen) 
whose age is computed at fifteen million 
years. His first find, in the process of exam- 
ining the rocks of Eastern Shantung for evi- 
dence of land and fresh-water life, had been 
a complete fossil fish, and thereafter he 
found numerous other specimens of fish as 
well as of plants. The general result of 
| these finds is to establish the Cretaceous age 
| as present in the geology of China. 


| THERE is a proposal afoot to re-name the 
Quai Malaquais in Paris and call it the 
| Quai Anatole France. It joins with the 
| Quai Voltaire, which certainly makes a 
' pretty juxtaposition. 
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HE Youghal Correspondent of The Irish | 
Times writes that a quantity of wreckage | 
| Mr. 


has been washed up on the coast there: 
tobacco in leaf, paraffin wax in _ barrels 
marked ‘‘ Higgins, Capetown.’’ Along the 
Waterford coast the like is reported to have 
occurred: barrels of oil and heavy baulks 
o: timber. Beachcombers are of opinion 
that a vessel sunk by enemy craft off this 
coast is breaking up. 
A sharp earthquake shock was experienced 
at Birmingham on the afternoon of Oct. 
24. No damage was reported, but buildings 
trembled, and the disturbance was generally 
perceived. It began abruptly and the ground 
vibrations took three or four minutes in 
dying away. Edgbaston and the centre of 
Birmingham seem to have been most affected. 
Mr. J. J. Shaw, at W. Bromwich, whose 
instrument recorded the shock at 4.494 p.m., 
had never before experienced an earthquake 
though he has recorded hundreds. 


HE alteration in the cover of The Cornhill 
makes another of those little changes in 
well-known things which are doubtless very 
sensible, yet occasion a small regret. The 
old design of Linton’s was a thought heavy, 
no doubt, in a poor rococo sort—expressive of 
Victorianism not at its best, conceived at any 
rate according to a bygone mode. The four 
medallions of the vear’s story of the corn are 
retained; «and in the midst is the announce- 
ment of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new novel 
with which the number begins. 


REUTER reports that the abolition of 

“ trams is being seriously considered by 
the authorities of Paris, who are occupied 
with the problem of traffic congestion. The 
Prefect of Police, we are told, returning by 
motor car from the Place de ]’Etoile, was 
held up by a tram-car at Chateaudun for as 
much as twenty minutes, and the waste of 
his time has made a strong impression. The 
decision to transform a number of the busier 
thoroughfares into ‘‘ one-direction ’’ streets 
has not, we gather, worked out well. 


|? may be of interest to note that the 

Library of the Lancashire Authors’ Asso- 
ciation has recently acquired a water-colour 
drawing of Old Liverpool by our corres- 
pondent, Mr. F. L. Tavare. It was sketched 
in the neighbourhood of the old Custom 


of the Tower, the house of Captain Dawson 
who captured the Carnatic in 1778 ; the 
Custom-house (the third erected in Liverpool) 
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and parts of Moor Street and the Old Ropery, 
This Library has also two oil-paintings by 
TavarE — the Peel Monument and 
‘““Grant’s Tower ’’ near Bury. 


N extraordinary and rather ghastly occur- 
rence marked the voyage of the Scythia 
which arrived in Liverpool last Tuesday. In 
mid-Atlantic, on the Sunday night, she 
rammed a whale—145ft. in length The Morn- 
ing Post reports it — which on examination 
at daybreak was found dead, wedged across 
the stem of the vessel. It had been carried 
in this position for twelve hours, and was 
only removed by the ship going full steam 


astern. 
A writer in The Morning Post of Oct, 29 
+* has discovered one more distinction 
between men and women. If a man has 
spent money on something hardly worth it 
he will say: ‘‘ TI enjoyed it, but it was abso- 
lute waste of money.’’ A woman in like 
case will say: ‘‘ I enjoyed it, so the money 
was not wasted.’’ But this seems more truly 
the difference between pessimist and optimist 
than between one sex and the other. 


AN wumusing election story from America 
41 finds place in The Manchester Guardian 
of Oct. 28. Mr. Bryan, in 1900, making a 
bid for the Presidency, was accosted, at the 
end of a meeting in West Virginia by an 
enthusiastic gentleman who wrung both his 
hands, and then stood intent and admiring 
by while others came to offer their greetings. 
‘*T suppose you’re quite an admirer of Mb. 
Bryan ?’’ some one said to him. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 
replied the enthusiast, ‘‘ I certainly am. I 
go to hear him speak every time he comes 
to town. Would drive miles to do it.... 
And, by George, if I weren’t a Republican, 
I’ vote for him!” 

Third Folio Shakespeare (the second 

issue, 1664) was sold at Sotheby’s this 
week. It fetched £1,610. Its principal 
feature is that it contains the leaf of verses 
‘To the Reader’ by Ben Jonson which 
belongs to the first issue. It belonged to 
Mr. (. Cottrell-Dormer, of Steeple Aston. 


| Other notable books from the Steeple Aston 


| 


House and the Castle, and shows a portion | ‘ Prothalamion’ (1596: 


Library were ‘Humours Antique Faces’ by 
FE. M. (1605: £920); first editions of Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus’ and ‘ Volpone’ in one 
volume (£290); a first edition of Spenser’s 
£180); and one of 
the two perfect copies known of William 
Basse’s ‘Sword and Buckler,’ in the first 


edition (1602: £200). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HARCOURT PEDIGREE: A STONOR 
MARRIAGE. 
N early Chancery Suit in the Record 
Office (341/36) corrects a mistake in 
Mr Josiah C. Wedgwood’s careful pedigree 
of Harcourt of Ellenhall, Staffs (and of 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxon) given in the collec- 
tions of the William Salt Archeological 
Society (1904, p. 204). It proves also a Har- 
court-Stonor marriage which has _ not, I 
think, been noticed before; though it does 
not help us to elucidate some obscure 
references in the ‘ Stonor Letters’ to a Har- 
court-Stonor connexion to which the Editor 
has called attention. 

The Harcourt in question is Sir Robert 
Harcourt, K.B., Standard bearer at Bos- 
worth Field, 1485, Squire of the Body to 
Henry VII, born c. 1466. He was the son 
of John and grandson of Sir Robert Har- 
ecurt, K.G.; and on his death all the ances 
tral estates reverted to his second cousin, 
Simon Harcourt of Wytham, Berks, grand- 
son of Sir Richard Harcourt of Wytham, his 
grandfather’s brother. He married Agnes, 
daughter of Thomas Limerick (or Lymbrake), 
widow of William Tame, and according to 
Mr. Wedgwood’s pedigree (and others) had 
ason John, who predeceased him while stil! 
a minor, and four daughters and co-heiresses 
one of whom, Lettice, married first Hum- 
phrey Peshall and secondly Thomas Neville. 
He was alive in 1501. ““It ought to be 
easy,” adds Mr. Wedgwood, ‘‘ to find out 
when he died, but I have not found his 
inauisitio post mortem.”’ 

Now, in the Chancery suit, quoted above, 
the plaintiffs are Thomas Neville Esq., and 
Lettice his wife; George Gaynesford and 
Elizabeth his wife; Thomas, Stonor, Esq., 
and Katharine his wife; and Richard Bek- 
yngham and Elyner his wife, ‘sisters [not 
daughters] and heirs of Sir Robert Harcourt, 
knight, deceased.”” They state that Har- 
court’s feoffees (named) were and are seised 
of his lands (including Stanton Harcourt, 
Oxon; Ellenhall, Staffs; and Bosworth, 
Leics.) to his use in fee, and that he died 
without issue; that after his death the use 
of all these manors descended to the com- 
plainants in right of their wives; and that 
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the feoffees refuse to make estate to them, 
and that Dame Agnes, Sir Robert’s widow, 
refuses to deliver charters and evidences. 
Dame Agnes Harcourt replies, and says that 
by Sir Robert’s last will the manor of Stan- 
ton was left to her for life, and that one 
Symon Harcourt, son of Christopher, should 
be his heir of all his lands and tenements, 
‘“which she supposes was for that he was 
his next heir male by force of some old 
entail before made.’’ The feoffees then reply 
and say that by the will the profits of cer- 
tain manors (Stanton, Ellenhall and Bos- 
worth are not ainong these) should go to pro- 
vide for the marriages of his daughters (in 
the event, I suppose, of his having such) and 
sisters, and that after they were married 
‘* two priests should be founden in the chapel 
of the Blessed Trinity in the parish church 
of Stanton Harourt to pray for the souls 
of Sir Robert Harcourt, knight, and John 
Harcourt his father and all Christian souls.’’ 
He died on ‘‘ Michaelmas Day last past.’’ 

These particulars give the date of Sir 
Robert’s death as 1504, and show that his 
heirs were his four sisters (not daughters). 
As for their husbands, I do not know to what 
branch of the Neville family Thomas 
belonged, but no doubt a_ little research 
would identify him. George Gaynesford was 
the third son of Sir John Gaynesford, 
knight, of Crowhurst, Surrey, and Hampton 
Poyle, Oxon. He also was of Hampton 
Poyle, and was ancestor of the Gaynesfords 
of Idbury, Oxon. Elizabeth Harcourt, who 
was his third wife, is erroneously described 
in the Heralds’ Visitation of 1574 as eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Robert Harcourt 
of Stanton. Richard Beckingham, the hus- 
band of Ellen, was of Pudlicot and Westcot 
Barton, Oxon. His wife is correctly de- 
scribed in the same Visitation as daughter 
of John Harcourt of Stanton. But in Mar- 
shall’s ‘ Memorials of Westcot Barton,’ she 
is erroneously styled ‘‘ daughter of Sir 
Robert Harcourt, whose only son John died 
unmarried.’’ How did this persistent mis- 
take first arise? 

We now come to the remaining daughter, 
Catharine, wife of Thomas Stonor, Esq. 
Who was he? The head of .the Stonor 
family of Stonor, Oxon, at this date was 
Thomas, whose elder brother Sir William 
had died in 1494. But Thomas, who lived 


| till 1512, had for wife Sybil, daughter and 


co-heir of Sir David Brecknock. They were 
married before 1477, and she was the mother 
of Sir Walter Stonor and ancestress of the 
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Lords Camoys. Could Catharine Harcourt 
have been a second wife? The ‘ Stonor Let- 
ters and Papers’ do not help us _ here. 
Finally it may be recalled that Sir Richard 
Harcourt, Simon’s grandfather, writing to 
Sir William Stonor, calls him father. The 
Editor of the ‘ Stonor Letters’ examined 
this statement in his learned notes, but could 
make nothing of it. Nor does this Chancery 
suit (while proving a Stonor-Harcourt mar- 
riage) throw any light on it. 
KE. St. Jown Brooks. 





MILITIA COMMISSIONS, CO. CAVAN 


(See cxlvi. pp. 353, 391, 431, 464; ante p. 
151, 298). 


An asterisk indicates that biographical in- 


formation will be found below, in an alpha- , 


betical order. 
A Regiment of Foot, Commission dated 15 
Jan., 1727/8. 
The Honble. Thomas Coote, Esqr., Col. and 
Capt. 
(vacat. Chas. Coote, Esqr., Col. and Capt. 
3 June, 1740). 
Humphrey Evatt, Esqr., Capt.-Lieut. 
Richard Spear, Ensign. 
Mervyn Pratt, Esqr., Lieut.-Col, and 
Capt. 
Moses Evans, Lieut. 
—, Ensign. 
Edward Cosby, Esqr., Major and Capt. 
Richard Lewis, Lieut. 
Michael Cole, Ensign. 
Nathaniel Clements, Esqr., Capt. 
Robert Johnston, Lieut. 
Coote Lawson, Ensign. 
The Honble. Robert Butler, Esqr., Capt. 
Thomas Barton, Lieut, 
George Knipe, Ensign. 
Thomas Newburgh, Esqr., Capt. 
Norris Thompson, Lieut. 
Christopher Harman, Ensign. 
Claud Hamilton, Esqr., Capt. 
James McClannon, Lieut. 
James Ellis, Ensign. 
John Jones, Junior, Esqr., Capt. 
William Cogheran, Lieut. 
Richard Stephens, Ensign. 
William Cross, Esqr., Capt. 
Isaac Bredin, Lieut. 
Thomas Berney, Ensign. 
John Price, Senior, Esqr., Capt. 
Moses Richards, Lieut. 








Simon Parr, Ensign. 

William Harman, Esqr., Capt. 
Daniel Sherridan, Lieut. 

John Harman, Ensign. 


James Moore, Esqr., Capt. of Grenadiers, 
George Higginbotham, Lieut. 

Thomas Barton, Ensign. 

John Enery, Esqr., Capt. 

Richard Booth, Lieut. 

John Nixon, Ensign. 


The Sovereign of the Town of Cavan for the 
time being, Capt. of an Independent Com- 
pany of Foot. 


Alexander Brooke, Lieut. 
Samuel Deyos, Ensign. 


The Provost of the Town of Belturbet for 
the time being Capt. of an Independent Com- 
pany of Foot. 

Joseph Ingham, Lieut. 
William Jones, Ensign. 


*John Nixon, Adjutant of the Foot. 


Perhaps John Nixon, elder son of George 
Nixon, of Drumcullion, Killeshandra, Co. 
Cavan, Gent., who died 1696, will dated 21 
Feb., 1695-6, proved in diocese of Kilmore 
2 May, 1696, leaving, by Mary his wife, three 
children, John, William and Margaret; wit- 
nesses, Anthony Iveson, Richard Young, and 
Andrew Nixon. 


15 Jan., 1727/8. 
Regiment of Dragoons. 


Brockhill Newburgh, Esqr., Colonel and 
Capt. 

William Cammell, Esqr., Capt.-Lieut. 

John Warrington, Cornet. 

John Mee, Qr. Mr. 

Theophilus Clements, Esqr., Lieut.-Colonel 
and Capt. 

Haynes Wade, Lieut. 

William Stephens, Cornet. 

Robert Forster, Qr. Mr. 

William Nesbitt, Esqr., Major and Capt. 

William Harman, Lieut. 

John McDewell, Cornet. 

John Parr, Qr. Mr. 

Brockhill Perrott, Esqr., Capt. 

John Davis, Lieut. 

Henry Smith, Cornet. 

John Moore, Qr. Mr. 

Francis Aldrich, Esqr., Capt. 

Robert Nichol, Lieut. 
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James McDewell, Cornet. 

John Forster, Qr. Mr. 

Bulleyn Whitney, Esqr., Capt. 

Hugh Wilson, Lieut. 

William Higginbotham, Cornet. 

Thomas McCallam, Qr. Mr. 

Frederick Lawder, Esqr , Capt. 

Thomas Chambers, Lieut. 

William Berry, Cornet. 

Thomas McClannon, Qr. Mr. 

Arthur Galbraith, Esqr., Capt. 

John Farris, Lieut. 

*Brockhill Cottnam, Cornet. 

Adam Henry, Qr. Mr. 

*William Nesbitt, Esqr., Capt. 

Thomas Higginbotham, Lieut. 

Francis Cartwright, Cornet. 

———— MeCallam, Qr. My, 

John Maxwell, Esqr., Capt. of an Indepen- 
dent Troop of Dragoons, 


Brockhill ( ‘ottnam, Adjutant of Dragoons. 





Brockhill CorrnaM. The name Brockhill 
seems to have come into this family through 


vony, Co. Cavan, with Mary, ‘‘ sole Daughter 
and Heire’”’ of Richard Gibson, by Mary his 
wife, daughter of Anthony Cope, and sister 
of Elizabeth, wife of Brockhill Taylor, M.P., 
of Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan, (Chancery Bill, 
Noy. 21, 1681, Cotnam y. Perrott and New- 
burgh). 
It may be of interest to note that this 
Bill was probably the last ever inspected 


having consulted it at about one o’clock 

on April 13, 1922. The Office was seized 

that evening by the persons who eventually 
destroyed it. 

William Nessirt, of Drumalee, junior, 
was son of Major William Nesbitt (see this 
list and description in 1708 list, under 

Saunderson’s Dragoons). He died 1754, 


Noy., 1758, three sons and two daughters, 


Army, died 1758 or 1759. (2) Alexander. 
(3) Richard, Lieut. of the Regt. of Foot com- 
manded by Col. Watson (63rd Foot), Oct. 8, 
1757, Capt. 63rd Foot, July 28, 1768. (1) 
Doreas, a legatee of her grandf ather in 1743, 
must have died before her father, as she is 
not mentioned in Exch. Bill below. (2) 
Abigail, married 1759, the Rev. William 


v. Burrowes and Nesbitt). 
H. B. Swanzy. 








XEMPTIONS OF HERALDS, XVI AND 
XVII CENTURY.—Were the various 
officials of the above College, or only the 
Heralds, free of taxation under the sub- 
sidies ? 
I give a certificate (Public Record Office, 
K.R., E.115, bundle 344) granted to Garter : 


These be to certifye you that Willm Segar 
als Garter Principall Kinge of Armes ys dis- 


' charged of the payment of “the second payment 


the marriage of Abraham Cotnam, of Der- | 


in the Irish Record Office, the compiler | 


having had, by Frances his wife, who died | 


viz. (1) ‘Andrew, an officer in the English | . : 
| of the god, not the name of one of his 


of the said fourth Subsidie by vertue of his 
Mats writt directed unto the Treasurer and 
Barons of his Mats Exchequer bearing date at 
Westmr the xviith daie of Maye in the second 
year ot the Kings mats reigne that now is, 
enrolled amongest the writts directed to the 
Trer and Barons of the said Court of Ex- 
chequer of the Term of Easter in the said 
year Wherefore you mai forbeare to demand 
anie thinge of him for the said payment of 
the said Subsidie and to take yor discharge 
hereof to be made upon yor accomptes’ by 
vertue of the said writte, Written this xxjth 
daie of October . . . 1605. 


The heading is as follows: — Payment of 
Fourth Subsidie of four Subsidies granted 
to the late Queen Elizabeth ‘‘ by the laietie 
in the xliijth years of her highnes reigne 
wthin the Wards of ffarington wthout in 
the Citie of London & to everie of them.” 

In the same bundle of Certificates of Resi- 
dence I noticed another certificate for Segar, 
dated 1608; and one of same year for 
‘‘Richard St. George als Norrey one of his 
Mays Kings of Armes.” 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Joa xERNAUT.—Under this word ‘ Nut- 
tall’s Standard Dictionary ’ (1922 edi- 
tion) has: 


A temple at Puri, in honour of Vishnu, with 
a celebrated idol of the god, who, mounted on 
his chariot at certain seasons, changes his 
residence, when thousands contend for the 
honour of dragging the vehicle, and many 
used to sacrifice themselves as victims under 
the ponderous wheels (Sans. Jaganndatha, the 
master of the world). 


But surely the word is a title of an avatar 
temples. 


Mr. B. Wardle, late Superintendent, Ben- 
gal Police, in The Detective Magazine for 26 


| Sept., 1924, at p. 978, writes of the ‘‘ Rath 


Luther. (Exch. Bill, June 25, 1765, Smith | 


Jatra, or festival of Juggernath, a Hindu 
celebration which is observed on an unusually 
big scale in Serampur,’’ as follows: 

‘The car is a gigantic structure of wood and 
iron, which requires three or four hundred 
men to pull it. Nowadays the pulling is done 
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under the direct control of the police, and / 
brakes are improvised trom logs of wood to! 
arrest its progress when necessary. A cordon | 
of police keep a clear space round 
none but a few priests is allowed on the car 
or within the cordon. Even with these precau- | 
tions accidents happen, and in the old days, 
when there were no police arrangements, hun- | 
dreds of deaths occurred every year, which | 
probably accounts for the general but quite 
erroneous belief held by English people, that 
Hindus used to immolate themselves deliber- 
ately in front of the car of Juggernath. Hun- 
dreds were undoubtedly crushed to death, but | 
there is no evidence that their fate was other 
than accidental. 


This is interesting as showing that there 
are festivals of Juggernaut elsewhere than | 
at the original pilgrimage-place of Puri in | 
Orissa; and as definitely denying the | 
“belief held by English people.’’ Anyhow | 
if the Hindus ever threw themselves before 
the car of Juggernaut to be crushed, this cus- 
tom had “ long ceased’’ in 1835, according 
te A. Stirling (Asiat. Res. xv. 324) as cited | 
in the ‘N. E, D.’ 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


6¢ MAGNA BRITANIA PROTECTRIX.” | 

—In The Times of Sept. 17 is a repro- 
duction of ‘‘The Silver Plaque received by 
Lord Haig yesterday on behalf of the British 
Legion from the Belgian Officers’ Association | 
in commemoration of Belgian gratitude to , 
Great Britain.’’ Presumably the repro- 
duction is photographic. It presents | 
Britannia seated with her helmet, shield, and | 
trident, her left arm extended. The legend is 
Macna Britanta PrRoTecTRIx—the omission 
of a second n from Britannia is remarkable. 


It reminds one of the medals given on 13 
July, 1867, to the soldiers of the Belgian 
Garde Civique at Wimbledon, during their 
visit to England. This medal was inscribed | 
‘* Vive la Belge ’’ instead of ‘‘ Vive la Bel- 
gique.”” See 11 S. iv, 129, 174, 215, 498. 
The first reply (p. 174) written by the late | 
Sir Willoughby Maycock is the best. 


At the third reference is a reply, in which 
it is asserted that ‘‘ the date of the visit of 
English volunteers to Belgium was July, 
1869.’’ Perhaps there was such a visit, of 
which I can find no record. The visit took 
place in October, 1866 (see Joseph Irving’s 
‘ Annals of Our Time,’ and ‘ Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates,’ s.v. ‘‘ Volunteers.’’) 


In the following July the Belgians paid | 
their return visit. 


Ropert PIERPOINT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
*REEHOLD TENURE IN LONDON 

CHAMBERS. — The Albany and _por- 
tions of Lincoln’s Inn comprise chambers of 
freehold tenure. Are there any other 
instances in London of a similar character? 
And what arrangements are made as to the 
structural and other matters attaching to 
the main building? Do the freeholders hold 
under restrictive covenant with the other 


occupiers, to paint, for example, at one 
| period ? 


W. Hz Mascute, 


XHE NATIONAL GALLERY PORTICO. 
-The columns of the portico of The 
National Gallery originally belonged to Carl- 
ton House. Can any one enlighten me as to 
whether this portico has any connection with 
Canons or Wanstead House? I have read 
somewhere that the latter’s portico was 


| utilized for Carlton House, but have lost my 


reference. | 
W. H. MANCHEE. 
MOLTKE ON THE BATTLE OF SAXA 
RUBRA.—I believe Von Moltke to have 
written a criticism of the battle of Saxa 
Rubra, which was fought in 312 a.p. between 
Constantine the Great and Maxentius. Can 
any one tell me in which of his works this is 
to be found, and also if it has ever been 
translated? I have so far been unable to 
trace it. 
Cara BERKELEY. 


R™ HONBLE. CHARLES PHILIP 
YORKE.—Is any portrait, either paint- 
ing, engraving or bust, known to exist of 
this statesman? He was First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1810 and died in 1834. He was 
grandson of the 1st Earl of Hardwicke and 
brother of the 3rd Earl. 
V. W. B. 
NTHONY, 5ta VISCOUNT FALKLAND. 
—Is any portrait, either painting, en- 
graving or bust, known to exist of this states- 
man? He was First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1693 and died in 1694 after being com- 
mitted to the Tower by resolution of the 


House of Commons. 
Vv. W. B. 


HE KING'S (OR QUEEN’S) SHIL- 

JING. — ‘The Oxford English. Dic- 
' tionary ’ defines this as. meaning ‘‘ to-enlist 
) as a soldier by accepting a shilling from 4 
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recruiting officer (a practice now [1914] dis- 
used).’’ The earliest quotation given is in 
1707—‘‘ He did take a shilling, but not with 


any intention of listing.’’ 


In State Papers, Domestic, Anne, bundle 
2, No. 26 (P.R.O.), there is a statement made, 
upon oath, before a Justice of the Peace, at 
Hayton Castle, Cumberland, in 1704, by 
Captain Christopher Daleton in Sir Richard 
Temple’s regiment of foot (raised in 1702 and 
disbanded in 1713), to the effect that on 1 
June, 1703, ‘‘at the house of Mr. John 
Inman in Cockermouth ”’ he ‘‘ did give one 
John Cuppage, A ffidler . . . . one Shilling 
(as A retainer to serve in his... . Com- 
pany... 
the same, accordingly, & was Lawfully Listed 
by this Informt.”’ 

What was the Law on the subject at that 
time in regard to the ‘‘ shilling?’ Are 
earlier instances known of ‘‘ taking the shil- 
ling ?”” 

J. H. Lesrie, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 


(jORPORATION OF CHIPPING NOR- 
/ TON, OXON: JURISDICTION. — In 
a Chancery Suit of 1619 (James I, D. 3/10) 
George Dodford, of Churchill, Oxon, gentle- 
man, states that he sold to Henry Peyrs, of 
Churchill, yeoman, certain thorns growing in 
Churchill, and let to him common of pasture 
in Churchill for about eight beasts, giving 
him certain writings of agreement. Peyrs, 
he says, now denies that he had and enjoyed 
these thorns and common of pasture, and 
las caused him (Dodford) to be arrested 
“into the court of the corporation of Chip- 
ping Norton,’? and presents ‘‘suit at the 
common law against him.’’ It will be 
noticed that both parties were of Churchill, 
which is a parish adjacent to Chipping Nor- 
ton, and that the premises concerned were in 
Churchill. Why should the court of the 
corporation of Chipping Norton have juris- 
diction in this case? I have come across no 
other example of the kind among some 
dozen Churchill suits which I have examined. 
K. St. Jown Brooks. 


NGLAND UNDER GEORGE II. — In 
‘ 1754-5 there were troubles in connection 
with Exeter College, Oxford, which (as 
usual) originated a small war of pamphlets, 
the names concerned being those of (—ff—t, 
Green, K—ck, K—n—t, Trevannion, and 
: In one place, the writer speaks of 
“the whole Nation being now in open Rebel- 
lion against his present Majesty.’’ As the 


’) and yt. ye. sd, Cuppage accepted | 


| 


jat the instigation of the 


} 





| 


‘ 


battle of Culloden (1745) had extinguished 
the last hope of the Jacobites, it is puzzling 
to meet with such a statement ten years 
later. 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
(APTAIN WILLIAM RICKETTS, of 
Jamaica, married Mary Goodwin, who 
died 1758, aged 90. Her father’s name, 
Robert, does not appear in pedigrees of Good- 
win of Winchendon; but he is said to have 
been a nephew of Sir Arthur Goodwin. I 
wish to find out about Robert Goodwin’s 
parentage and the name of his mother. 
Answers would be greatly appreciated by 
F. M. pe SInNeER-RICKETTS. 

Wabern prés Berne, Switzerland. 

(OLONEL THOMAS RICARDS, of the 
Royal Army, killed at the siege of Lich- 
field, 1643, married Elisabeth Rugeley. He 
had two brothers, William, a Roman Catholic 
priest, and Oswald, who left an estate in 
Barbadoes to his nephew William Ricards. 
Particulars as to parentage of Colonel 
Thomas Ricards and Elisabeth Rugeley are 
desired and replies would be much appreci- 
ated by 
IF. M. bE SINNER-RICKETTS. 
Wabern pres Berne, Switzerland. 
IR JOHN CAMPBELL.—In his interest- 
ing paper on Richard Belgrave Hoppner, 
in the July number of The English Histor- 
ical Review, Mr. C. S. B. Buckland, writing 
of the year 1831, when Hoppner was acting 
consul-general at Lisbon and minister in all 
but name, says that 

he was the subject of charges raised in the 
house of lords by the marquis of Londonderry 
Miguelite major- 
general, Sir John Campbell. 

In a note Mr. Buckland adds: 

Sir I. Campbell [*‘ this intriguing foreig- 
ner ”], whose zealous participation in the in- 
trigues of the Apostolical party is so well 
known (F.O. 63/405, Hoppner to Palmerston, 
No. 97, Lisbon, 1 June, 1833; F.O. 63/404, Hop- 
ner to Shee, No. 40, Lisbon, 2 March, 1833) and 
whose disrespectful language (he had also held 
an English commission) about King William 
IV, addressed, on a later occasion, to the 
master of a shipwrecked vessel, was the sub- 
ject of a special inquiry by the Foreign Office 
(F.O. 63/385, Shee to Hoppner, No. 54 (draft). 
Foreign Office, 21 November, 1832). 

Particulars of this Sir John 
would be welcome. 

, JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


FGBERT GRIM. — According to Samuel 
4 Maresius, in ‘ Joanna Papissa restituta,” 
p. 12 (as cited-in Bayle’s Dictionary—2nd 


Campbel! 
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NOTES AN 


edn., London, 1736— iii, p. 78, note B), 


Egbert Grim, an Englishman, licentiate of | 


divinity, a professor at Wesel, who died in 


1636, aged 28, ‘‘ published a Flemish book | 
concerning Pope Joan, wherein he quotes, | 


for the affirmative, the testimony of one 
hundred and thirty-five writers.” 
known of this man and his book ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


POOLEY : MASON POOLEY.—Principal- 

Purveyor Henry De Burgh Adams (1830- 
1869, who served in the Crimean and New 
Zealand wars, only son of Major Henry Bal- 


thazar Adams of Dublin (1798-1876) married | 


in Dublin in 1857 Letitia, daughter of Mr. 
John Mason Pooley, son of the Rev. Henry 
Pooley, M.A., Rector of Lansallos and Vicar 


of Newlyn, Cornwall, and grandson of the | 


Rev. William Pooley, B.D., M.A., Rector 
of Ladock. 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ has: 
Pooley, William, s. Henry, of London, gent. 


Oriel Coll., matric. 25 March, 1757, aged 19; | 


B.A. 1760, M.A. 1763, B.D. 1782. 

Pooley, Henry, s. William, of Laddock, Corn- 
wall, cler. Oriel Coll., matric. 20 Feb., 1782, 
aged 18; B.A. 1786, M.A. 1791; vicar of Newlyn, 
1821. 


According to the ‘ Clerical Guide ’ for 1882, | 


the latter was then Vicar of Newlyn since 
1795 and Rector of Lansallos from 1815. 
In the ‘Guide’ for 1829 he is shown as at 
Newlyn, but as succeeded at Lansallos in 
1822. He married Catherine, daughter of 


William Stackhouse, Esq., of Trehane, Corn- | 


wall, and Mary his wife, daughter of Jona- 
than Rashleigh, Esq., of Menabilly, and 
granddaughter of the Rev. William Stack- 
heuse, D.D., Rector of St. Erme (Burke’s 
“ Commoners,’ vol. iii, p. 264: ‘ Pendarves 
of Pendarves’). Myr. Rashleigh was grand- 
son of Sir John Carew, Bt., of Antony. 
Elizabeth Mason Pooley, daughter of the 
Rev. William Pooley of Ladock, was wife of 


Ralph Allen Daniell, Esq., M.P., of Tre- | 


lissick, and mother of Commander Sir Wil- 
liam Daniell, Kt., R.N. 
Commander George Pooley, R.N., of Fal- 
mouth, died 1866. 
I shall be grateful for further details of 
this family, with their arms. | 
R. BrncHam ADAMs. 


OROUGH ROAD SCHOOLS: JOSEPH 
LANCASTER.—This well-known build- 

ing evidently originated as one of the Lan- | 
eastrian Establishments. 
a eopy of J. Lancaster’s ‘Improvements in 


‘Education ; Abridged. 


What is | 


I have before‘ me | 


Containing a com- | 


NOVEMBER 1, 1924, 


D QUERIES. 


plete Epitome of the Systems of Educatign 
Invented and Practised by the Author 
Joseph Lancaster, London, 1808.’ This is 
published by the author, and the dedication, 
dated Mar. 1, 1807, is addressed at the Free 
School, Borough Road. Is there any 
instance to-day of an application of the Lan. 
| castrian System? The last page of this 
pamphlet advertises that Wm. Corston of 
Ludgate Hill had established a Depdt for 
the sale of Leghorn Straw Plat. Probably 
| the larger work from which this is abridged 
| had a similar announcement. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


HARcourt MONUMENT IN NOTRE 

DAME DE PARIS.—This is stated in 
the guide-books to belong to a ‘‘ Comte” 
d’Harcourt who died in 1718. Who was he? 
I think it must be intended for Henri, Mar- 
quis d’Harcourt, Marshal of France, created 
1st Duke of Harcourt in 1700, and a Peer 
of France in 1709. 

Witt1amM Harcovurt-Batu. 


| i RS. SIDDONS AND GEORGE III.—In 
‘Tragedy Queens of the Georgian Era,’ 
p. 242, Myr. John Fyvie credits Mrs. Siddons 
with being ‘‘ the first person to detect any 
sympton of the King’s insanity.’’ In 1788 
Mrs. Siddons was called to appear at Wind- 
sor Castle, when George III handed her an 
' open cheque, or paper bearing the royal 
signature, which empowered her to fill in the 
amount at pleasure. Realising that this 
was intended as a guarantee for any 
pecuniary provision that she might deem 
acceptable, she was forced to the conclusion 
that the royal donor’s mind had become un- 
balanced. She therefore lost no time in 
hastening to Queen Charlotte with the paper, 
who was naturally nothing loth to express 
her obligation to the impersonator of the 
Tragic Muse. 
Is there any reference in contemporary his- 
tory to connect this episode with the steps 
taken by Pitt and his Ministry to introduce 
' the Regency Bill in Parliament on the first 
outbreak of the King’s malady ? 
N. W. Hut. 


OBERT EDWARDS: HIS_ BIRTH- 
PLACE.—I should be greatly obliged if 
| any reader could give me authentic informa- 
| tion as to the birthplace of Robert Edwards, 
the Welsh farmer who emigrated to America 
at the age of 28 (circa 1773), purchased land 
in Manhattan Island, and leased it to the 
| Crown of England for 99 years. 
After the War of Independence, the lease 
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was made over to the United States, and has | 

now expired, but so far no one has succeeded | Re plies, 
in establishing a claim to the vast fortune ; —-——- 
which the land now represents. I have seen | 

various places in Wales and even Perth, in WHARTON, FRIEND OF GRAY 
Scotland, mentioned as the birth-place, but | (exlvii, 282). 

authentic information seems hard to obtain, | 
and would be gratefully received by 





R. THOMAS WHARTON, Old Park, co. 


MERCURIA. | Durham, the friend of ‘the poet Gray, 

. - ED ‘ | belonged to a notable Durham family, about 
}HOMAS AND POWIS FAMILIES. — | 26'0"8 , 

T Can any genealogical reader supply me | “hom Henry R. Leighton,  F. R. Hist.. 


with a link between a branch of the Thomas | (‘Memorials of Old Durham,’ 1910) speaks 


family and the Powis family thus : 
R. E. Tuomas. ‘ bi Whartons ie also resided bas ™ to 
ies. ; —_ : Jurham for a good many centuries They 
# (OW, SLANG FOR pan — In | descend from the Whartons of Wharton in 
ordinary slang sixpence is a ‘‘tanner’’ | Westmorland, and their armorial insignia is 
and a shilling a ‘‘ bob,’ £25 a ‘‘ poney »? and | interesting, both in its origin and as illus- 
£1,000 a ‘‘cow.’”? How did ‘‘ cow”? become | trating the close alliance often existing between 
‘ Jang symbol for this amount? families bearing similar arms. Amongst the 
the slang sym a rabbis 7 oe who settled in this country after the 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. comauest was a family named Flamanville, 

POR . VT VKT ~ py - | often abbreviated into Flanville, who took their 
‘HEESE A FOREIGN LUXURY . IN name from their lordship of that name in the 
IRELAND.—A correspondent in ‘N. & province of La 


2 at 11 S. xi. 426, states that cheese has 





Manche in Normandy, and 
gave it as a suffix to their new Leicester estate 
always been a foreign luxury in Ireland, and | of Aston. Their coat of arms was simply la 
quotes a letter from Archdeacon Benton | manche, the sleeve, and so the name originally 
(1781) asking a brother-in-law in London to | applied to the curious geographical shape of a 
h isayet : ‘Thochiv, | Peninsula came to be a familiar term in 
send “a couple of Gloucester and a Cheshire | English Heraldry. ‘They intermarried with. 
cheese.” Ave there any references to Irish, the Conyers and the Hastings, and both these 
cheese or Irish varieties of cheeses in the | families adopted the manche as their emblem. 
eighteenth century and earlier? An heiress of the latter family married a 
R. Hepcer Wattace, | Wharton, and to this day a silver manche or 

Ps aot : pa EAE _ | maunch on a black field is the Wharton arms. 

LKANAH SETTLE, POET LAUREATE. From evidence furnished by Sir William 
According to the Dict. a Dugdale’s Visitation at Durham in August 
I 272, he w sa the pings! of —. “ag Soc qung and September, 1666, when Wharton of Old 
Settle, and was born in Dunstable, Park registered his pedigree, it is known 
1647/8. Is anything known about his | 4,4 py Thomas W harton, who was born at 
parents beyond their names, or about Mary | wincton. co. Durham, 1614, was the owner 
Warner, whom he married at St. Andrew’s, | of the Old Park property whieh had ot Gee 
Holborn, Feb. 28, 1673/4? -ERB time belonged to the Claxtons, and just prior 
G. BLK. B. | tg Dr. Wharton’s purchase to a_ family 

AUTHORS WANTED.—I should be much! named Parkin. 
a the names of the authors of the | According to William Fordyce (‘ History 
(1) « They che out a peeeatious livelihood by and Antiquities of the County Palatine of 
taking in one another’s washing.” Is this W. | Durham’) this Dr. Wharton was educated 
%. Gilbert’s? | at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and _ was, 
(2) ‘I was not asked if I should Jike to} later, tutor, at Oxford, to the natural son 
come ; : of Emanuel, Earl of Sunderland. When 
I have not seen mine host here since + the Civil War broke out he went to London 
(3 ieee As the flowers are fed | and practised as a_ physician till Oxford 
That fill their falling-time with generous| was taken by the Parliamentarian forces, 
breath | when he returned to that city, where, by the 
Let Pind sien a an ig ot of toate. bed | influence of Sir Thomas Fairfax, he received 

0} g. ast, as ri + | =] 

Lay decently at last a drowsy head, | the degree of M.D. Subsequently he was 
Content to lapse in somnolence and fade _ | made a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
In dreaming once again the dream of all! London, and for some years he acted in the 

‘> things made. Harmaropecos. | capacity of censor to that institution, 
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During the prevalence of the plague in 
London, in 1665, he was persuaded to remain 
and attend those of the Guards who fell 
sick, with the promise of being appointed 
physician in ordinary tothe king. This 
promise, however, was not fulfilled, and the 
only recompense he got was a slight aug- 
mentation to his coat-of-arms, for which he 
had to pay Sir William Dugdale £10. He 
died in October, 1673. 

Old Park was inherited by his son, Dr. 
Thomas Wharton, from whom it passed to 
Dr. George Wharton, a grandson of the first 
proprietor, and from him to his brother 
Robert Wharton, who was a prominent citi- 
zen of Durham, of which city he was twice 
Mayor, 1729 and 1736. 

It was Robert Wharton’s son and succes- 
sor, Dr. Thomas Wharton, who was the close 
friend of Thomas Gray, who was a frequent 
guest at Old Park. Dr. Wharton is said to 
have consulted his friend on the various im- 
provements he made to his mansion, not a 
vestige of which now remains except a fine 
example of a dove-cote, which stands across 
the way from the site of the hall, in the 
midst of a field. 

On Dec. 14, 1887, Mr. John Tate, estate 
agent for the Shaftos of Whitworth, which 
adjoins Old Park, delivered a lecture on 
‘The Early History of Spennymoor,’ and 
during the course of it he made this intevest- 
ing remark : 

The Kellaws, the Claxtons, and the Frevills, 
each in their turn had held Old Park, and 
now it became the property of a famous Dr. 
Wharton, ancestor of the present Chairman 
of Durham Quarter Sessions. He restored the 
mansion at Old Parle: and “in its quaint 
architecture,” says Surtees, the historian, 
“may be traced the genius of the poet Gray,” 
the friend of Wharton, who dated from ‘there 
many of his letters. [ have read somewhere 
that here, 

‘Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 

strife ’ 
the poet wrote his famous elegy. 

The friendship between Thomas Wharton 
and Thomas Gray, described as the poet’s 
firmest and most constant attachment, com- 
menced whilst Gray was at Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Wharton at Pembroke. Gray 
matriculated at Peterhouse in 1734. 

Late in the year 1753, the year of his 
mother’s death, the poet paid a visit to his 
friend Dr. Wharton at Old Park, and re- 
mained with him for some time. This was 
only one of several visits. When in 1769 
Gray made. his journey in the English Lake 


| 








——. 


District he sent Dr. Wharton a most inter- 
esting account of his travels. 


The Rev, John Mitford produced the most 
exhaustive edition of Gray’s writings, and it 
is stated that he was the first to do justice 
to the correspondence with Wharton and 
Norton Nicholls (5 vols., Pickering, 1836- 
1843). — See ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
11 Ed. 

The following particulars have been gath. 
ered from Vol. ii. ‘ Victoria County History 
of the North Riding,’ which deals with the 
devolution of the Manor of Easington, to. 
which Boulby was attached. 

Francis, eldest surviving son of Richard 
and Catherine Middleton (Myddleton), died 
in 1763: his sister Katherine married Cuth- 
bert Heron and had a son Thomas, who in 
January, 1749/50, succeeded his cousin Sir 
Charles Heron, of Chipchase, Northumber. 
land, as sixth baronet, and in 1763 his uncle 
Francis Myddleton in his Durham estates, 
He then took the name of Myddleton. On 
his death in 1801 without male issue, Boulby 
with his other entailed estates, descended to 
Robert Wharton, son of Thomas Wharton, 
of Old Park, Durham, son of Mary, younger 
daughter of Richard and Katherine Myd- 
dleton. He also took the name of Myddle- 
ton. From his heirs the manor was pur- 
chased in 1865 by Charles Mark Palmer, who: 
was created a baronet in 1886. Sir Alfred 
Molyneux Palmer, the third and _ present 
baronet, is now the owner of the Boulby 
property. 

In addition to Robert mentioned above, 
Dr. Thomas Wharton had another son named 
Richard, to whom his brother Robert 
granted Offerton, one of the Myddleton pro- 
perties he had inherited by the will of his 
grand-uncle Francis Myddleton. This Rich- 
ard Wharton was a prominent citizen of 
Durham, and was Mayor in 1760, and from 
1802 till 1818 he was M.P. for the city also. 
From him was descended the Dryburn branch 
of the family, and one of his family, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Wharton, instituted in 1834 the 
regatta at Durham known as the “ Henley 
of the North.”” His nephew, the Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions alluded to by Mr. John 
Tate, was the late Right Hon. John Lloyd 
Wharton, M.P. for Ripon, the first? Chair- 
man of the Durham County Council and the 


donor of the Wharton Park adjoining the 


station at Durham as a recreation ground 
for the citizens. 


Many of the Wharton family rest in the: 
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quiet burial-ground attached to the Church 
of St. Mary the Less in the South Bailey. 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

According to Munk, ‘Roll of the Royal 
College of Physicians’ (vol. ii. p. 197), 
Thomas Wharton was the eldest son of Mr. 
Robert ‘Wharton alderman and sometime 
mayor of Durham by his wife Mary, daughter 
of Richard Middleton of Offerton, Esquire. 
He took his degrees at Cambridge as follows: 
B.A., 1737; M.A., 1741; M.D., 1752. He 
was made a Fellow of the Coll. of Physicians 
on June 25, 1754, practised in London for a 
few years only, was Censor in 1757, and in 
1759 removed to Old Park, Durham, where 
he died. He was buried at Whitworth on 
Dec, 22, 1794, aged 77. Wharton was a 
Fellow of Pembroke College, (ambridge, 
before his marriage in 1757. Gray’s inti- 
macy with him was probably due in part to 
their being contemporaries at Cambridge 
and belonging to neighbouring colleges (Gray 
did not migrate from Peterhouse to Pembroke 
witil 1756). 

In his book on Gray in the ‘ English Men 
of Letters’ Series, Ist ed., 1882, Mr. Gosse 
wrote of Wharton as Gray’s “old school- 
fellow,” but in his edition of Gray’s Works, 
1884, vol. ii., p. 61, note, he quotes Mason 
for the statement that: 

With this gentleman Mr. Gray contracted 
an acquaintance very early; and though they 
were not educated together at Eton, yet after- 
wards at Cambridge, when the Doctor was 
Fellow of Pembroke Hall, they became inti- 
nate friends, and continued so to the time of 
Mr. Gray’s death. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 

INCHESTER AND VINOVIA (exlvii. 

278).—Mr. ANscomMBE is always inter- 
esting, but to one, at least, of his suggestions 
Imust demur. He states that: 

“Ascanor ” in the Legend of the Holy Grail 
..... is known to numismatologists as Scan 
Qmothu. A medal of his is preserved in the 
British Museum, and it is rightly regarded as 


> — English coin. It dates from about 
D. 43 


Although I am Secretary and Editor of the 
British Numismatic Society, I know of no 
uumismatist who believes, or is likely to 
believe, anything of the kind; and the Brit- 
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ish Museum ‘Catalogue of English Coins’ | 


gives a very different and simpler explana- 
tion of the alleged coin. Also, on Dr. Wim- 
mer’s authority, ‘the Museum Catalogue 
dates it ‘‘ about a.p. 600.” 


The subject of Mr. ANscomse’s theory is | 


neither a coin nor a medal, but one of a, 
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numerous class of pendant ornaments worn 
as charms against sickness and evil. Any 
doubt as to this is set at rest by the fact that 
it still bears remains of the then usual 
barrel-shaped loop for suspension by a cord 
round the neck. Such pendants were copied 
from Roman and other coins because of the 
cabalistic superstition attached to written 
or lettered characters of unknown meaning, 
a superstition that has survived to modern 
times. In this case an insignificant position 
on the reverse, at the end of the Roman 
lettering where it would least spoil the effect 
ot the design, was chosen for the name, in 
runes, not of the Duke of Cambenet, but of 
the goldsmith who made the ornament. 
Other pendants exist with the same reverse 
design, and similar runic inscriptions to the 
effect that so-and-so made them ‘‘ for luck,”’ 
the word being used in its old meaning of 
protection against evil. Even the fylfot,. 
the symbol of luck, was added to many, and 
one example, copied from a_ Byzantine 
aureus, informs us that Oti me fecit. 

Whether the Arthurian legend was founded 
on fact or myth, it is quite certain that 
there was no money in it. 


W. J. ANDREW. 


Living as I do within half-a-dozen miles 
of the site of the Roman Camp known in 
modern days as Binchester, I was exceedingly 
interested in the communication at the above 
reference, contributed by Mr. Atrrep ANs- 
COMBE. . 

As a little help towards the elucidation of 
tle puzzle presented by this place-name, I 
may be allowed to quote the following extract 
from an article appearing in a little North 
Country Magazine, The Vasculum, vol. v. 
Nos. 3 and 4, December, 1919, contributed by 
the General Editor, the Rev. J. E. Hull, 
M.A., then of Nine-banks Vicarage, Whit- 
field, Northumberland, but now of Belford 
Vicarage, in the same county, an enthusias- 
tic and painstaking place-name student: 

Vinovia A. Binchester. 

The two Celtic elements in the Latinized! 
name are obviously win and wy, the former 
represented in Welsh by gwyn, white, and the 
latter by gwy, water or river (which survives: 
in its old form in the river Wye, and locally 
in Wydon, near Haltwhistle). White (or win). 
as usually in place-names, must be understood 
as the absence of woodland, whether naturally 
so or cleared for a purpose. Winwy or Vino- 
via is therefore an open space on the river. 

The letter A after the Latinized form of 
the name indicates that it occurs in. that 
form in the Antonine Itinerary. 
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Further, in Zhe Vasculum, vol. v., Nos. | 
1 and 2, July, 1919, Myr. Hull, reviewing | 
‘ Place-Names of Durham,’ by the Rev. 
Charles E, Jackson, then just published, | 
remarks concerning Binchester : 

““ It is as certain as such things can be that 
the first element of the name is British (what- 
ever the meaning may be), embodied in the 
Roman name Vinovia.” 

Also I may be permitted to allude to a 
statement in ‘Durham’ (Little Guide 
Series, 1912), by Myr. J. E. Hodgkin of Dar- 
lington in which he does not appear to agree 
with the late Dr. Henry Bradley. He says: 
“There is no difficulty in identifying the | 
‘settlement as the Vinovia of Antonine and | 
the Binovium of Ptolemy. The present ' 
name, of course, further confirms the iden- | 
tification.” 

It may be as well to mention that Mr. | 
Hodgkin relies largely upon the work | 
‘ Vinovia,’ privately printed in 1891, by the | 
Rev. R. E. Hooppell, Vicar of Byers Green | 
(1875-95), in the near neighbourhood of the | 
‘Camp. 


H. ASKEw. 
23, Whitworth Terrace, 
Spennymoor. 
GPREYTON CHURCH: LATIN IN-| 
SCRIPTION (exlvii. 228, 270). — This | 


must surely be an address to the Blessed 
Virgin, and not to God: so that the mascu- 
line suggestions of Proressor BEnsty, H. | 
K. Sr. J. S., and Mr. Nicxrin must be | 
ruled out. I should have judged that the 
last-named was nearest to the truth, and 
read Alma parens, a constant appellative of 
the Virgin in the Middle Ages, for I think 
that the hexameters rhyme in alternate feet, 
and not in each foot or each word: but the 
local tradition of Jesu, adduced by Mr. 
‘TapLey-Soper and M. is very strong. If | 
this is right we must regard Jesuparens as | 
one word=Jesum pariens, Mother of Jesus. | 
I do not know of its occurrence elsewhere, | 

| 


but it is a quite possible compound of its 
period, 
8. G. 

HE PARISH COW (exlvii. 248, 288).— | 

The Cow Charity at Minehead, Somerset, | 
mentioned by Mr. H. Prosser CHANTER, still | 
exists. Although an Act was passed in the | 
time of Charles II forbidding the importa- | 
tion of cattle from Ireland and other parts 
beyond the seas, ‘‘as a common and public 





nuisance,’”? and authorising the seizure of | 
any cattle so imported, together with the | 
vessel, some people took the risk, and the 
port of Minehead was considerably © used. ! 
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|of Chipping Norton, the almshouse of 
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Here cattle were seized and sold; and, by the 
directions of churchwardens and _ overseers 


of the parish, a moiety of the proceeds was 


invested in the purchase of a freehold estate 
at Ottery St. Mary, Devon, the income from 
which has always, up to recently, been dis. 
tributed by way of charity at Christmas 
time. Originally it was laid down that the 
income should be applied for the purchase of 
coats for fifteen poor men of the parish 
and cloaks for fifteen poor women, blankets 


| for ten poor persons, and the residue for 


distribution among other deserving persons 
of the parish. I understand the income of 
the Charity now consists of the interest on a 
sum of £1,661 odd in War Loan, and is 
divided among deserving and necessitous per- 


| sons whom the trustees may select. 


W. G. Wittis Watsoy. 


Pinhoe. 


Ralph Wiilet, Rector of Kingham, Oxon, 
ny his will dated Mar. 28, 1573 (proved 
P.C.C., Feb. 13, 1575) gave to 

the three almshouses that is the er ge 
ur 
ford, and the almshouse of Stowe of the Olde 
(Stow on the Wold) to every of them a cowe to 


' the maintenance of the poor people there for 


ever. 

A reference to the Burford cow occurs in 
1579 among the documents in the Cheatle 
Collection, calendared in Mr. R. H. Gret- 
ton’s ‘ Burford Records.’ From this_ it 
appears that the cow had been delivered to 
Symon Wisdom, clothier, and two others (as 


| trustees). and by them hired out for a year: 


As the cow was “ very like to have perished 


| through casuallty and ill-keeping,” the three, 
|in order 
| sold the cow to [Robert] Starre for 39s., and 


to secure the testator’s intention, 
added 3s. 4d. each to make up a sum of 
40s. This sum was now lent to Starre for 
ten years, the interest, at the rate of 4s. a 


' year, to be devoted to the relief of the poor. 


One hundred and twenty-three years later, 
in 1702, the cow is referred to in the decrees 
of a Commission on the Burford charities 
(given by Mr. Gretton). They record that 
the proceeds of its sale (40s.) had been put 
out to interest, along with other gifts 
grouped under the heading ‘ All Sorts of 
Money.’ There is further reference to it in 
1738,when a Royal Commission (initiated by 
John Lenthall, the Speaker’s grandson, lord 
of the manor) again investigated the Burford 
charities. | My recollection is that on the 
tablet in Burford Church, recording the list 
of gifts to the parish, Ralph Willett’s cow 
is duly entered. 

E. St. Jon Brooks. 
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es 


ene BY DRAYTON: THE WILLY | 


(exlvii. 282). — Is not this river the | 


Wrlye, or Wiley, in Wiltshire, which joins 
the Nadder near Wilton, their waters reach- 
ing the Avon before it comes to Salisbury ? 
This explanation is given in the edition of 
the ‘Complete Angler’ with notes by Mr. T. 
Balston (Oxford, 1915). 

Spenser, ‘ Ferie Queene,’ Book III., canto 
xi, stanza xXXxil., has: 

Next him went Wylibourne with passage 


slye, 
That of lhis wylinesse his name doth take, 
And of him selfe doth name the shire 
thereby. 
Epwarp BENSLyY. 


Is not the Willy, mentioned in the lines 


quoted in the ‘ Compleat Angler’ from Dray- | 


ton’s ‘To the River Anker’ (‘ Ideas,’ xxxii.), 


Servantur magnis isti cervicibus ungues_ 
‘ Epigr,’ L. xxii. 3. 
Non nisi delecta pascitur ille tera 
bid. J. Ix. 6. 
HARDOUIN (cxlvii. 281). — There is an 
elaborate account of Hardouin in J. G. 


| de Chaufepié’s ‘ Nouveau dictionnaire his- 


torique et critique,’ 4 vols., folio, 1750-1756, 
many articles in which appeared originally 
in Knglish in the ‘General Dictionary His- 
torical and Critical,’ 10 vols., folio, 1734-1741. 
See R. (. Christie’s ‘ Selected Essays,’ p. 
15. On p. 61 of this last book the epitaph 


| written for Hardouin by Jacob Vernet, of 
| Geneva, is given. Its form is not quite the 
| same at that in Chaufepié: 


the river Willy from which Camden in his | 


‘Britannia’ (pp. 99 and 434, Gibson’s 
edition) says that Wiltshire and its once 
chief town Wilton derived their names ? 
Drayton himself, in the Third Song of his, 
‘Poly-Olbion,’ has regarding the strife of 
“clear Avon and fair Willy ”’: 
First, Willy boasts herself more worthy 
than the other, 
And better far derived: .. . . 
And therefore claims of right the Plain 
should hold her dear 
Which gave that town the name which like- 
wise names the shire. 
G. A. Grpss. 


Re HARDSON’S HOTEL (exlvii. 172, 

219). —- Mr. GawrnHorp’s reply has led 
me to look up ‘ Covent Garden: Its Romance 
and History’ by Reginald Jacobs, ‘‘ copy- 
righted”? just before the war. My copy 
contains the author’s signature and is dated 


In expectatione judicii 
Hic jacet hominum paradoxotatos, 
Natione Gallus, religione jesuita, 
Orbis litterati portentum, 
Venerandae antiquitatis cultor et depraedator : 
Docte febricitans 


|; Somnia et inaudita commenta vigilans edidit. 


1920. From it I can supplement Mr. Gaw- | 


THORP’s information that Button’s Coffee 
House was the receiving-place for all con- 
tributions to The Guardian. The lion’s 


head used as a letter-box was designed by | 


Hogarth and was inscribed as follows: 


Cervantur Magnus isti cericubus ungues 
Non nisi delicta pascitur ille fera. 


Credulitate puer, audacia juvenis, deliriis 
senex: 
Verbo dicam, hic jacet-—-Harduinus. 

This is the version given, by Christie, in 
his essay on ‘ The Forgeries of the Abbe: 
Fourmont.’ The pun in the first line is, of 
course, not original. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 

There is an account of Jean Hardouin in 
the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia’ from the pen 
of Prof. A. van Hove, of the University of 
Louvain, who cites : 

Zimmermann = in Kirchenlezxikon, 8.¥.; 
Schmidt - Pfender in Realencyk,. fiir Prot. 
Theol. s.v.; Sommervogel, Bibl. de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus (Brussels, 1893), iv. 84-111, 
which mentions all Hardouin’s works; Quen- 
tin, Jean-Dominique Marsi et les grandes col- 
lections conciliaires. (Paris, 1900), 38-54. 

See also ‘ The Reliques of Father Prout’ 
(Bohn’s, 1875 ed.), pp. 138-140. As therein 
remarked, Bishop Francis Atterbury (1662- 
1732) wrote the following witty epitaph on 


| him: 


These lines are from epigrams of Martial. 


The lion’s head was removed from Button’s 


to the Shakespeare Tavern under the Piazza, | 


before being, in 1804, sold to Mr. Richard- 
son the proprietor of Richardson’s Hotel for 
£17 10s. Eventually it was purchased by 
the Duke of Bedford. 
, H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Wlietstone, Middlesex. 

[We print the lettering of the inseription as 
sent. The iincs in Martial are: 








Hic jacet Petrus Harduinus, 
Hominum paradoxotatos, vir summae 
menoriae, 

Judicium expectans, 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES (exlvi. 417, 457, 477; 
exlvii. 12, 109, 161, 233). — The present 
existing Bear Inn at the corner of Blue Boar 
Street, Oxford, has not the appearance of a 
house built in the XII century. It is 
covered with plaster, but its outlines indicate 
a much later date than the Jew’s House at 





1324 
Lincoln. 


sO; 
house behind Lincoln Quad. probably belongs 
to an earlier period than either of the Oxford 
inns referred to. 

Watrer E. GAwtuHorr. 


TLANTIS (cxlvii. 246, 286).—-The suppos- 
ition that there may be any geological 
evidences of Plato’s Atlantis having ever 
existed in mid-Atlantic, and formed a bridge 
to connect the early civilizations of the old 
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. The Blue Pig in Gloucester Street, | 
Oxford, seems quite as ancient, if not more | 
and the ground floor of an inhabited | 


and new worlds is utterly without founda- | 


tion, and is indeed ludicrous in its want of 


the sense of perspective and in its clumsy | 


jumble of matters which have not the slight- 
est relationship to each other. That in far 
distant geological times, in the Carboniferous 


and Triassic periods, portions of what is now | 


the Atlantic Ocean were dry land is gener- 
aly accepted by geologists, but this was many, 
many millions of years before man existed 
ou the earth, and even before the higher 
forms of animal life (mammals) had come 
into existence, and no records of it could have 
Leen known by Plato. It could not, there- 
fore, have been Plato’s Atlantis; and there | 
is no geological evidence that during the | 
relatively short period when man has existed 
( million years or so) there was any land- 
bridge by which civilization could have been 
carried across to the new world. This is the 
more obvious when we remember that what 
we call ‘civilization ’’ or culture only ex- | 
tended back a still shorter period, say ten — 
or twenty thousand years; during which 
there have been no great changes between 
ecean and continent. 

Changes of a local character and over 
limited areas have taken place, some of them 
even in historic times; and some writers | 
have endeavoured to show that these may 
represent the mythical Atlantis. A. Rutot 
(in Académie Royale de Belgique Cl. Beaux- 
Arts, Mém. Coll.-in-8vo., I, 1920, pp. 37), 
for instance, believes, with Berlioux, that 
the domain of Atlantis corresponded with 
the modern Marocco, Algeria and Tunis, and 
that Plato’s account was based on historical 
fact, referring to a date about 1500 z.c. (The 
Geographical Journal, Supplement, 1921, 
304). Mr. Lewis Spence, ‘ The Problem of 
Atlantis,’ London, W. Rider & Co., pub- | 
lished this year, follows this view, and 
maintains that the north-west portion of 
Africa was, about 1200 B.c., cut off from the 
mainland by an earthquake, which caused a 
subsidence and flooded what is now a chain 
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of lakes between the Gulf of Cabes on the 
east and the Wady Draa in the west. But 
there is probably as little fact in this con. 
tention as there is in the mid-Atlantic 
‘ island.’’ The ovoid sketch-plan of the 
Abbé Moreau, to which Mr. STeveENs refers, 
is obviously purely imaginary, and_ his 
attempt to connect the culture-remains of 
Mexico and Central America with the Tatar 
and Mongols by the island of Atlantis is an 
example of gross credulity, and his specula- 
tion as to ‘‘the are between Uxmal and 
Gizeh’’ and ‘“‘equilateral triangle coin- 
cidences ’’ are, of course, utterly worthless. 


The problem of the origin of American 
civilization has been wrongly approached 
owing to our regarding the new world merely 
av ‘“‘west’’ of the old. This question is too 
large to discuss in ‘N. & Q.,’ but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that men first reached 
America (in Neolithic times, probably) from 
Asia by way of Behring Strait—the shortest 
ser route — and not from Europe, and 
that they gradually permeated the continent 
to the southward. This fully accounts for 
the Mongol affinities. The culture which is 
represented by the megalithic monuments of 
Mexico and Central America, also came, at 
a much later period, from the west via Asia, 
and probably by a more southerly route across 
the Pacific Ocean and Polynesia. The route 
of this migration of culture from its original 
home in Egypt and the Babylonia, through 
India, Indonesia and Polynesia, has been 
pointed out by Mr. W. J. Perry (see his 
‘(Children of the Sun,’ 1923) and Dr, G. 
Elliot Smith. This view requires no 
cataclysmal geological changes in the bed of 
the Atlantic, and leaves Plato’s Atlantis just 
such a work of (very suggestive) imagina- 
tion as Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia.’ 


The question of Atlantis was discussed, 
and bibliographical references given, at 115. 
xii, 145. 168 and 251. 


Freperick A, Epwarns. 
Mr. H. J. H. Stevens had better read p. 
181, Vol. Ixiv. No. 2 (Aug., 1924) of the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
There he will find a review of Lewis Spences 
book, which is interesting and authoritative. 
The report of extreme variations in the depth 
of the ocean bed have been denied by the 
Telegraph Company. : 
The Atlantean Theory, though very fascim- 
ating and accommodating, still requires to 
he proved. The evidence produced by its 
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most enthusiastic supporters is not yet good | 
h. 
ai Roy GarRart. 

Your correspondents who have referred the 
querist, Mr. STEVENS, to Mr. Lewis Spence’s 
new book ‘The Problem of Atlantis,’ should 
also have referred him to a letter, occasioned 
by a review of this book, which appeared in 
Tae Times Literary Supplement, July 31. 
This letter, which is from Mr. J. Kestell 
Floyer, of Esher, refers to ‘‘ a pamphlet of 
great interest which appeared in 1922, 
written by M. A. Rutot, entitled ‘ L’ Atlan- 
tide.’ a lecture given in 1919 to La Séance 
publique de la Classe des Sciences de 
Académie royale de Belgique (Brussels, 1920, 
Lamertin). The argument is based on a 
little-known pamphlet by M. Berlioux, which 
appeared in L’Annuatre de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Lyon in 1883. 

The general conclusion arrived at, Mr. 
Flover tells us, is that Atlantis is the dis- 
trict we now called Morocco, Algiers and 
Tunis, which was about 1200 b.c., cut off from 
the mainland of Africa by an earthquake 
and thus isolated from the rest of the 
civilized world for a long period. 

A. J. H. 

Wigan. 

5 (/REAG ” (CRICKET) TEMP. EDW. I. 
(exlvii. 209, 254).—It may interest 


H. P.-T. to note the following from the 
Churchwardens’ and Overseers’ Book of 


Eltham for 1654, last page but one: 


An accompt of all such moneys as hath bene 


receved for misdemeners of whom and howe 
disposed of 
Cricket players on ye Lord’s Day 

of 

Francis Clayford ... ... =. 28. 


Edward Layton 

John Poole af 

Will: Foxe sa 

Will Starbrock 

Thos. Starbrock 

Widd: Roodesson —... a eae 
Two shillings would be equivalent to at 
least ten now. 

F. Witrram Cock. 


“ VEXILLIFER” (‘‘ VEXILLARIUS”’) | 

fexlvii, 248, 284). —- The older form | 
verillarius (standard-bearer) as pointed out 
by Str Herpert Maxwett at the last refer- | 
ence, has been applied to a beautiful South | 
American shrub, Abutilon veaillarium, Even | 
more appropriately has it been bestowed on 
a bird, the standard-winger Nightjar, Cap- 
rimulgus verillarius (Gould), inhabiting | 
equatorial and S.W. Africa, Fernando Po, ' 
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| secured one in the autumn of 1910. 
' been reported also from Madagascar and 
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and the Gold Coast, where H. T. Palmer 
It has 


Secotra. Major Powell Cotton, in his 
‘Sporting Trip through Abyssinia,’ 1902, 
has described the remarkable appearance of 
this bird on the wing, and an excellent figure 
of it squatting on the ground with its 
two standard wing-feathers perpendicularly 
erected may be found in Newton’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Birds’ (p. 641). 
J. E.. Harrine. 


‘APTAIN CHARLES MORRIS (exlvii. 
/ 205, 252, 290). — The song of which 
Grorce EGERTON quotes two verses is con- 
tained in ‘The Universal Songster or 
Museum of Mirth,’ Vol. ii. p. 259. It is 
entitled ‘A Reason Fair to Fill My Glass 
Again’ and has eight verses. 
G. Hitper Lissis. 


*ROSVENOR: PRONUNCIATION (exlvii. 

280).—In Robson’s ‘ British Heraldry,’ 
vol. i. is given: ‘‘Gravenor or Grovenor 
(Ches.), az a garb or’’; ‘‘ Grosvenor (Dors.), 
az a garb or.” 

Branches of the Gravenors lived at Ansley, 
Co. Warwick, about seven miles from Sap- 
cote, Leic.—‘ Warwick Visitations,’ p. 233. 

Thomas Rainford and Elizabeth his wife 
were described as de Sapcote members of the 
Guild of Knowle, Co. Warwick, 1506. 
Dorothy Pudsey descended from Robert Pud- 
sey, of Langley, in Co. Warwick, and Eles- 
field, Oxon; married Gowen Gravenor, of 
the Starre Chamber Office, who lived near 
Sutton Coldfield, Co. Warwick. — ‘ Oxford 
Visitations,’ p. 248. 

This Gowen Gravenor figures in the pedigree 
of Grosvenor given in the ‘ Warwickshire 
Visitations,’ p. 364. 

Among the witnesses to the will of Wil- 
liam Raynford of Suckley, Co. Wores., and 
proved Aug. 14, 1568, who was closely related 
to Thomas Rainford de Sapcote, are the 
nemes of John Kvnnard of Alfrick; John 
Hall, Parson of Suckley; James Hall of 
Cradley ; and Charles Gravener, with others. 

In 1386 John de Rainford, one of the gen- 
tlemen then bearing arms, was witness with 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster and Con- 
stable of Lancaster Castle, at the famous 
trial between Sir Robert Je Grosvenor and 


| Sir Richard le Scrope, respecting a coat of 


arms. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 
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D)ANIELL OF CO. CORNWALL (exlvii. 
- 248, 291). — Ralph Allen 
Esqr., owned Spring Grove, Richmond. 
Surrey, now the seat of Sir Charles 
Rugge-Price, 6th Baronet, which was 
purchased by his great-grandfather, Sir 
Charles Price, 1st Baronet, of Ralph Allen 
Daniell, Esqre., in 1797. | Probably entries 
of the Daniell Family might be found in the 
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Daniell, | 


Registers of the old Parish Church, Rich- ; 


mond. The house, which was built in the 
early part of the century by the Marquis of 
Tothian, is situated at Marsh Gate. Sir 
Charles Price was created a Baronet in 1803, 


and is described in his patent as of Spring | 


Grove. 
Leonard C, Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

Ralph Allen Daniell, Esq., of Trelissick, 
was M.P. for West Looe, and by his wife, 
Elizabeth Mason Pooley, daughter of the 
Rev. William Pooley, B.D., Rector of 
Ladock, had, besides the Thomas mentioned, 
at least two other sons, namely, John Daniell, 
of the 7th Hussars, and Commander Sir 
William Daniell, Kt., R.N. (youngest son). 


Gossett, R.E., C.B. 

Sir William Daniell entered the Navy in 
1806; Lieut., 1813; in the Queen Charlotte 
at Algiers; Commander, 1826; 
1836 ; and died in command of the Ringdove, 
16 guns, at Sierra Leone, 15 Sept., 1845. 
(See O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biographical 
tionary,’ 1849). 

Mrs. Daniell’s brother was the Rev. Henry 
Pooley, M.A., of Lansallos and Newlyn. 
See my query .regarding the Pooley family, 
p- 318. 

R. BrincHamM ADAMS. 


ARREL ORGANS IN CHURCHES (12 
S. x. 209, 254, 316, 353, 398, 437, 

447; cxlvii. 236).—I have for-many years 
keen interested in Somerset history and folk- 
lore and have amassed a considerable collec- 
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organ is still preserved in the church at 
Muchelney. Within the last few weeks | 
have ascertained that at Trotterscliff church 
in Kent, there is still a barrel organ. It 
plays 60 tunes and is still used, apparently, 
regularly for the hymns, the psalms being 
accompanied on an American organ. 
W. G. Wittts Warsoy. 
Pinhoe. 


HARLEQUIN ON A SIGNBOARD (exlvii. 
246).—According to Larwood and Hot- 
ten’s ‘ History of Signboards ’ (1866) 

Oil and colour-shops generally, and some 
public-houses—mostly near _ theatres—adopt 
the sign of the Harlequin. One of the most 
noted amongst the latter was kept in the 
beginning of this century in Drury Lane, by 
the eccentric Richardson . . . the “ Prince 
of Showmen,” as he called himself. In this 
tavern he saved some money, which enabled 
him to fit up a travelling theatre, by which 
he realised so much, that when he died in 
1836, he left £20,000. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


*OREIGNERS IN LONDON TEMP. RE- 
FORMATION (exlvii. 155, 195). — As 


| your contributors suggest, foreigners who 
and a daughter who married Lieut.-Colonel | 


knighted, | 


Dic- | 


tion of local material associated with my | 


native county 
about barrel organs in churches which will, 
no doubt, be interesting to the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ A barrel organ was used in 


I find I have something | 


joined the City Guilds in Tudor times, were 
out for the most part, to ply their trade and 
not to learn it. England then was backward 
in craft work. But the records show quite 
a number of foreign apprentices, and bound 
not alone to foreign masters. 

The peaceful invasion of England in the 
middle ages, has received quite inadequate 
treatment by historians, and Smiles’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Huguenots’ deals with a small 
part of it. Will not some chronicler delve 
into the records and tell us not only of the 
crafts they introduced and developed, but 
also of their numbers and their names? The 
ethnology, genealogy and nomenclature of the 
country would thus be enriched. 

KE. L. Pontrrex. 


ICKSON FAMILY OF EDINBURGH 
(12 S. ix. 49, 81, 103).—I stated at the 
second reference that a genealogical corres- 
pondent had informed me that she believed 


‘her great-grandfather, Robert Dickson, a 


Staplymore church up to 1846 and within | 


living memory at Isle Abbots, Church Stan- 
ton, and Charlton Musgrove. In 1866 one 
was in use at West Bradley, and in 1879 at | 
Priston. In 1873 barrel organs were pre- | 


served in the churches of Ash Priors and 
Heathfield, in 1920 there was one in the 
schoolroom at Stoke St. Gregory, and a barrel 


well-known architect in Edinburgh, was the 
Robert Dickson who was the ninth child of 
Samuel Dickson (born 1749, died July 2, 
1793), the builder and contractor, who built 
a large portion of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh. 

I have now discovered that my valued 
correspondent was incorrect in her sup- 
position. Robert Dickson, the architect, 
was a son of John Dickson, builder (born 15 
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July, 1766, died 25 May, 1828), by his wife 
Mary Chrichton. _ Robert Dickson was one 
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of the partners of Robert and Richard Dick- | 


son, architects, George St., Edinburgh; he 
was also a Burgess of the City of Edinburgh, 
and he built the High School of Edinburgh. 
If any reader can give me any inforamtion 
regarding the parentage of John Dickson and 
his wife, Mary Chrichton, I shall be grate- 
ful. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
99, Carlisle Road, Hove. 
) ILDMAY FAMILY (exlvii. 212). — 
Thomas Mildmay, of Moulsham-hall, 
Fsq., married Avicia, daughter of William 
Gunson, of London, Esq., by whom he had 
a numerous offspring of eight sons and seven 
daughters. His eldest son and heir, Sir 


Thomas Mildmay, married the Lady Frances, | 
only daughter of Henry Ratcliffe, Earl of | 


The above particulars are taken 
For 


Sussex. 
from Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. 2, p. 4. 
further details see Index to above. 

A long pedigree commencing with Hugh 
Mildmay, 1147, is to be found in vol. ii. pp. 
15-18 of John Nicholls’ ‘ The Visitation of 
Essex by William Camden, Clarenceux and 
his deputy, John Raven Richmond, Herald 
1812, with many Additions. 


, 
? 


| took 


This manuscript copy is in the Constitu- | 


tional Club Library. 
ALFRED SYDNEY LEWIB. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 

‘¢MHE FAIRCHILD FAMILY’ (exlvii. 249, 

308)—On reference to British Museum Cata- 
logue, I see this was re-published in 1902 by 
‘Wells, Gardner & Co., as “ retold by Jeanie 
Lang ”—‘‘ the tales in this book are only a tew 


3 y j old volume ’’—there- | , 
out of the many in the | etaaiey 2d 


fore the ‘ History’ is greatly condensed. 


| romance. 
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i The Library. | 


The Great Plague in London in 1665. By 
Walter George Bell. (John Lane. £1 5s. 
net.) 

MM": W. G. BELL’S books the ‘ Great 

Fire of London,’ on the Tower, and on 

Fleet Street, have established him securely 

in the first rank of students of London. The 

enthusiastic Londoner must envy him what 


he knows and the research student contem- 
plate with respect the evidence of his fami- 


on 


liarity with sources, and the amount of 
material he has amassed. The new book on 
the Great Plague will but increase their 


admiration. Defoe’s ‘ Journal of the Plague’ 
had hitherto sufficed as the standard account 
of the subject, albeit it has long since been 
recognized for a work of fiction developed 
from a historical basis and including genuine 
historical material, but fitted out with some 
of the “‘ fakes”? permissible for a writer of 
Mr. Bell acutely notes that the 
signatures to the “ Orders Conceived and Pub- 
lished by the Lord Mayor” betray Defoe’s 
method. He makes the Sheriffs countersign 
them; but it was no business of theirs to 
countersign orders of the Lord Mayor. More- 
over, the reprint of 1712, from which Defoe 
them, bears none of these signatures, 
Defoe, his critics say, evolved the ‘ Journal ’ 
from the Orders; and, adds Mr. Bell, com- 


| mitted a mistake in supposing the Orders to 


In 1913 A. & C. Black brought out another | 


edition, edited by Lady Strachey; 
does ‘not ‘include the third part, which, 
“though exceedingly entertaining, is better 
suited for somewhat older readers,” 
is shorn of the Calvinistic passages and the 
prayer and hymn with éach chapter. 

In both of these the modern 
charming and ingenious as they are, do not 
fit the stories anything like so well as the 
original rough lithographs of the early edition 
which I used to have, and which, years ago, 
I gave to the British Museum. 

Joun Lecky. 

Putney. 

AUTHOR WANTED (12 S. viii. 91, 179).— 

he lines 

“Somewhere there waiteth in 

of ours 

For one lone soul another lonely soul,” 
are the beginning of a poem called ‘ Destiny,’ 
in Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘Oriental Poems.’ 


this world 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


but this | 


and it | 


illustrations, | 


| In 


have been thoroughly carried out, and in 
disposing his narrative accordingly. Certainly 
one could not go about to maintain Defoe’s 


trustworthiness, yet we rather wonder whe- 
ther his hearsay has not been allowed too 


boy he must have 
talk of the Plague, and _ the 
a clever child furnishes no con- 
temptible record of the conversations of his 
elders. No doubt these degenerate easily into 
error, as in traditions like that of the Plague 
heing stopped at Bow Bridge by the fumes 
from the lime kilns; but they are not to be 
swept away as altogether negligible. 

Mr. Bell esteems himself to have written 
coldly, critically, with a sobering sense of 
responsibility,” but—much more to his 
honour—there is, in reality, a restrained but 
plainly perceptible warmth and humanity in 
his work. Who, indeed, could write of such 
a subject unmoved? Not Thucydides himself. 
whose concise pages on the Plague at 
Athens not only convey to the mind a mar- 
vellously complete and detailed picture, but 
are filled also with unwonted horror and pity. 
London, the dreadful tale is lamentablv 
an illustration of how the well-to-do failed 
the poor—by refusal to face facts; by the 
enforcement of incredibly foolish ordinances; 
by mere cowardly flight and forsaking them. 
It was the “ poore’s Plague ”—raging first and 
most fiercely in out-parishes, where the poor 


little credit. As a small 


heard much 


“e 
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were crowded together. If justice compels us 
not to judge too severely people who acted 
in accordance with ‘a public opinion less 
humane than prevails”to-day, it requires us to 
admire all the mpre»the heroism :.and devoted- 
ness of those who-stayed in London and did 
what they could to help. Here Mr. Bell 
brings, forward .much, interesting fact to. the 
praise of Non-conformists and in particular 
of Quakers.’ Albemarle and Sir John. Law- 
rence and a-‘sniall group of doctors have long 
since had their courage recognised. Dr. 
Thomson,.it will be remembered, was daring 
enough to’ make a post-mortem examination of 
a plague? victim. 

The book’ contains all that one would expect 
—statistics.and charts; quotations from docu- 
ments; ‘very interesting illustrations; narra- 
tive of incidents; biographical details; 
cussion: of ‘collateral topics, and much besides. 
The footnotes, for which the author makes 
quite unnecessary apology, are much to be 
commended. One criticism, nevertheless, 
cannot be avoided. ‘The wealth of material 
demanded a firmly settled plan and a more 
than usually careful correlation of parts. 
Much of it seems to have been hastily flung 
together; repetitions (and some of these repe- 
titions of mere commonplaces) have been all 


too frequently let through; and there is some- | 


times rambling enough to produce confusion. 


As a small example of what we complain of | 


_ treats of the 
if scissors and 


which 


we would give p. 105, 
i looks as 


“examiners,” and 


paste had put together two or three alter- | 
en The stuff of the book is so good | 
that it is a pity not to have worked it over | 


native notes. 


into good literary form. We will not, how- 
ever, end on a note of fault-finding; gratitude 
forbids. 
Bell for having told once more the heroic 
story of the village of Eyam. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Edward VI: Vol. I, 
A.D. 1547-1548; Vol. IT. a.p. 1548-1549. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. £1 10s. net.) 


Mgr reo two volumes in general arrangement, 
follow the Calendar of these rolls for the 
period 1232 to 1509, published at . intervals 
between 1894 and 1916, and running to’ fifty-two 
volumes. Some difference of phraseology is to 
be observed, especially in abstracts of grants 
of land. In the absence of an index, which 
will be issued in a separate volume, it is im- 


possible to penetrate as far as one might wish |’ 


into the detail. of this-mass of historical trea- 
sure, but the student whether of topography or 
genealogy will find on most of the pages more 
than one name familiar in his mouth as house- 
hold word, and ‘fresh illustration of these on 
many. The grants of land bulk very largely. 
Their form, which-Sir H. Maxwell Lyte gener- 
alises in the Preface, usually begins by stating 
the reason for the grant being made, next sets 


NOTES AN 


dis- | 


Let us, in conclusion, thank Mr. | 


D QUERIES. 
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out what the lands are, and from whom they 
came to the Crown, then proceeds to an ac 
count of appurtenances, revenues and rights, 
There follow the yearly value of the pro 
perty, the tenure on which it is to be held, 
and statements concerning liberties, exoner- 
ation from charges and the like. In the cage 
of Church lands, this Calendar omits all 
reference to the way in which they came to. 
the Crown. 


| MVHE Quarterly Review for October has a 
pleasantly written article on the person- 
| ality of Chaucer by Mr. C. E. Lawrence, and 
a delightful appreciation of Conrad by Mr, 
| Thomas Moult. Perhaps Mr. Lawrence regards. 
| the final phase of Chaucer too much from the 
| point of view of the mentality of the 
| present day. Mr. George Sampson gives us. 
| much suggestive good sense in a paper on 
| Opera in England, which is besides written 
with a most refreshing and stimulating verve. 
|*The House of Airlie,” which is unsigned, 
| will probably attract our own readers as. 
| much as anything here. There is no little 
| historical and some literary interest in Dr, 
| Lyttelton’s ‘Sport and Sportsmanship "—in 
| the main an examination of modern develo 
| ments in the ideas expressed by those words, 
| and of associations gathered round them. 








Books To BE NOTED. 


* Wooden Ships and Iron Men.’ By Frederick 
_ Wallace (Hodder & Stoughton, 15s, 

net). 

‘Persian Literature in Modern Times (Ap. 
1500-1924). By E. G. Browne (Cambridge: 

| University Press. £1 15s. net.) 

|The Plays of Ivan S. Turgenev.’ _Trans- 

lated from the Russian by M. S. Mandell. 

| (Heinemann, 12s. 6d. ie 

| ‘The Falkland Islands.’ By V. F. Boyson, 
with Notes on the Natural History by Rupert 
Vallentin. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 15s. 
net.) 

‘The History of the Prince of Wales’s Lein- 
ster Regiment (Royal Canadians).’ Com- 
iled and edited by Lieut.-Colonel Frederick, 
Irnest Whitton. (Aldershot. Gale and 
Polden. £1 5s. the set). 

IN THE PREss. 

The Cambridge University Press is about to 
publish a translation made by Sir Richard 
Temple--with the collaboration of Sir George 
Grierson and Dr. L. Barnett—of the sayings 
of Lal Ded, who was a poetess of Kashmir 
in the fourteenth century. The work has 
an introduction and commentary. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 264, col. 2, 1. 15, for “ Trial of 
the British Rioters ” (1832) read Trial of the 
Bristol Rioters (1832). 
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